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THIS WEEK: 

‘Two Lamentable Tragedies’ i oe 
King’s Ships built near Southampton 94 
Public ways under churches sca woe 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Waouwtne 306). -Subserip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and _two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 
N the Print Room at the British Museum, 
in ten folios, each of which contains 
nearly a hundred specimens, is preserved 
Mrs, Delany’s collection of flower pictures in 
‘paper mosaic.’’ She began this work at 
the age of seventy-four and continued it till 
she was over eighty-five. Horace Walpole 
says she invented the art which, by her skill 
and taste and the little touch of genius there 
Was about her, produced masterpieces both 
of beauty and of accuracy. It consisted of 
cutting out each petal and part of a flower, 
as it appeared arranged before her against 
a screen of black, in paper of corresponding 
colour; cutting out and pasting on to these 
the lights and shades and tints, and so 
working up a rendering of the flower, most 
minutely exact, which has an extraordinary 
brilliancy and life-likeness. Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson contributes an article on this col- 
lection to the August Connoisseur illustrated 
with nine examples well-chosen to show the 
range and the surprising vigour of the work. 
It is interesting that Mrs. Delany chose 
black for the ground of these pictures; and 
interesting, too, that she is seen continually 
experimenting to get better effects. 
THE August Cornhill gives us the second 
instaiment of Mr. H. R. Cumming’s 
‘A Hunter and Hunting Experiences in 
Rhodesia,’ which contains some striking inci- 
dents and a little more about that dark char- 
acter Kanamusa. What impressed us asmuch 
as anything are two examples of. the 
enormous strength of the lion. One of these 
beasts, who proved very formidable and 
destructive and occupied the hunter a great 
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while before he was killed, leapt one night 
over a kraal nearly six feet high, killed 
a fine Africander cow, threw her over his 
shoulder and leapt back with her, carrying 
her thus for a mile and a half across country, 
before proceeding to devour her. His second 
exploit was even more remarkable. He leapt 
a ten foot fence, killed a _ three-year-old 
heifer and leapt back again as before with 
his prey over his shoulder. About this 
second leap the hunter and his friend were 
incredulous till the story was borne out by 
indisputable evidence. There is an article 


entitled ‘Tamarside Dialect and the Lan- 
guage of Chaucer’ by the Rev. R. Dew, 


which brings forward many resemblances 
between country speech and older English, 
and makes the suggestion that, contrary to 
the general idea of the Bible and Prayer- 
book needing some re-translating to adapt 
them to ‘‘ rustic congregations ”’ it is possible 
that the ‘‘ rustic congregations ’’ understand 
their diction somewhat better than the arm- 
chair critics themselves do. 


, 


MHE new number of The 

Magazine contains a note by Mr. 
W. T. J. Gun giving particulars of the 
descent of Penelope Perrott, who, at some 
date prior to August, 1677, married Sir 
William Lower and had two children by 
him, of whom one, Dorothy, was wife of Sir 
Maurice Drummond. Penelope was the 
daughter, by her first husband, of Dorothy 
Devereux, who has a_ place on_ the 
Plantagenet Roll, and whose children by her 
second husband, the 2nd Earl of Northum- 
berland are there recorded. Penelope’s 
descendants, however, have been — omitted, 
perhaps because the late Marquis de Ruvigny 
only took account of her second marriage, 
to Sir Robert Naunton, of which the issue 
became extinct. Dorothy Drummond (her 
Scotch marriage is in itself interesting) 
had four daughters, whose issue, of legitimate 
Plantagenet descent, can thus claim a place 
on the Roll. Mr. Gun recalls the fact that 
Landor’s Rose Aylmer was a niece of Lord 
Whitworth, one of these descendants, and 
suggests that perhaps the poet meant what 
he said (knowing about these things) when 
he wrote of ‘‘ the sceptred race.’’ Here, too, 
we find the Plantagenet connection of Lord 
Byron. 


Genealogist’ s 


HOSE who have read the late Monsignor 
Benson’s exceedingly clever fantasy 
‘The Lord of the World,’ which forecasts 
the future development of human life by 
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the aid of aircraft and of yet unknown 
mechanical devices, will remember~- his 
striking picture of Rome as the one place 
where horse-drawn carriages and all that is 
associated with them, are still to be found. 
If we remember aright, the imaginary Pope 
of Monsignor Benson’s world was never to 
enter a ‘“‘ volor’’ or even a motor car. We 
are reminded of all this by reading in the 
Manchester Guardian of Aug. 1 that Pius 
XI has decided to do away with all the 
horse-drawn vehicles in the Vatican, and 
with the horses as well, and is buying, from 
Milan, a new motor car. His Holiness goes 
for daily drives in the Vatican gardens. 


HE first article of the new 

Magazine of History and Biography is on 
Letters of the Byrd Family, contributed 
chiefly by Mr. William Byrd, of New York 
City. The founders of the American line, 
three William Byrds, father, son and grand- 
son, left behind them abundant and inter- 
esting material, and this family is one of 
the best illustrated in Virginia. The first 
William traced his line back in England to 
a Hugh le Bryd, a Cheshire man, in the 
mid-twelfth century. The Byrds are found 


later as citizens of London, and the father | 


of the emigrant was a citizen and goldsmith. 
The line was connected also with Stegge and 
Horsmanden and through the latter with 
St. Leger. The article on Chapman Johnson 
is concluded, and that on the Colony west 


of the Blue Ridge, proposed by Jacob 
Stauber in 1731, is continued. A book of 
unusual interest is here reviewed: ‘ Soil 


Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural 
History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606— 
1860’ by Avery Odell Craven. 


(UR readers may like to be referred to 

The Times of July 28 for a letter from 
Sir Martin Conway, M.P., about the Strat- 
ford frescoes (see ante p. 74), followed by 
the chief passages in the report presented 
to the Stratford Preservation Society by 
Mr. Philip M. Johnston, the authority on 
mural paintings, who visited the White 
Swan Hotel on July 23. 


At Sotheby’s sale on Wednesday, July 27, 
the letter from Byron to Charles Gordon 
about the Eton and Harrow cricket match 
in 1805 to which we referred at ante p. 38, 
was bought for £350 by Messrs. Maggs, 
acting for a group of Old Harrovians, who 
are presenting it to Harrow School. 
Cyril Norwood’s hope, expressed recently at 
the Harrow dinner has thus been realised. 


Virginia | 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 


The COUNTRY JOURNAL; 


OR, THE 


CRAFTSMAN 
By CALEB DANVERS, of Grav’s-Iny, Eq; 
SATURDAY, Aveusr 5, 1727. 


_ We hear from one of the Boroughs in 
Somerfetfhire, that a certain Broker of 
Change-Alley, has been there to offer his 
Service at the enfuing Election: It feems 
| he has made the moft of the Alley, and is 
| willing to turn the Penny another way. 








Mrs. Palmer, a rich Widow, who died 
fome days ago in the Parifh of St. Andrew’s, 
Holbourn has left, among other Legacies, 
40001. for propagating the Gofpel in Foreign 
Parts ; 40001. for increafing Chriftian know- 
ledge in the Highlands and Iflands of 
Scotland ; 2O00l. tobe added to Queen ANNE’s 
Bounty; 20001. to the Hofpital of Bethle- 
hem; 5001. to the Charity School of St. 





| Andrews, Holbourn, and 500l. to poor 
| Widows that receive no Alms from the 
| Parifh. 


Laft Week a Gentleman at South Lambeth 
being in his Garden, perceived a Smoak in 
| one of the Rooms of his Houfe, when going 

in to fee the Occafion of it, to his great 

Surprize he found the Room on fire, which 

he judged to be occafioned in the following 
| Manner, becaufe he afterwards made the 


| Experiment: A Water Decanter ftanding on 
| the Table, the Sun fhone on the globular 
| part of it, which collecting the Rays of it, 
| and fome Linen lying exactly againft the 
| Focus, it took Fire, and burnt part of the 

Table, and in all Ligelihood would have 
|burnt down the Houfe, if it had not been 
| timely difcovered. 


On Thurfday laft a Silver Arrow, value 
31. was fhot for at Harrow, by Six Youths 
of the Free-School, a Cuftom annually per- 
formed on the first Thurfday in Auguft; 
being a Gift left for that purpofe by Mr. 
Lyon, an Inhabitant of Harrow, and Founder 
of the Free-School there. Mr. Chandler a 
Captain in the tame Army march’d thither 
from London with about 30 or 40 men of 
his Company, who performed a fine exercife 
in honour of the Day and his Son who is 





one of his Scholars. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





FURTHER NOTES ON ‘TWO 


LAMENTABLE TRAGEDIES.’ 
(See cli. 347.) 


R. Gorpinc’s argument against the 
theory of double or triple authorship 
for the ‘Two Lamentable Tragedies’ is to 
me quite convincing. Perhaps this is 
natural since, on the basis of new evidence, 
he thoroughly confirms theories of my own 
set forth seventeen years ago (Mod. Lang. 
Rev., vol. v. 1910). While assigning full 
credit to me, however, Mr. Gotpine has 
overlooked an important discussion of the 
same play by Professor A. C. Baugh of the 
University of Pennsylvania (Introd. to 
Haughton’s ‘Englishmen for My Money,’ 
Philadelphia, 1917, pp. 53-60). In this 
article Dr. Baugh argued from an allusion 
to Bull the hangman that the play must | 
have been written before 1598, when Bull | 
was apparently succeeded as hangman by | 
Derrick. Baugh, therefore, dissented vigor- | 
ously from the argument set forth by Dr. | 
W. W. Greg for the Chettle-Haughton | 
authorship, and was inclined to accept the | 
claims of Yarington. 
Dr. Greg, reviewing Dr. Baugh’s book in 
the Mod. Lang. Review (vol. xiii. p. 101, | 
1918) made this gracious acknowledgment of | 
error: ‘‘I think it must be taken as proved | 
that the latter [i.e., Yarington’s play] was | 
written not later than 1598, and consequently | 








that it cannot be an amalgamation of 
‘Beech’s Tragedy’ and _ the 
Tragedy ’ of 1599-1600.’ 
Dr. Greg no longer holds 
attacked by Mr. GoLpINne. | 

Yet, even in the sentence quoted, Greg | 
does not definitely accept the date of 1594, | 
the year of Beech’s actual murder, for the | 
composition of the play. To substantiate | 
further Gorprne’s argument for single | 
authorship at the earlier date, I wish to | 
add a few more bits of internal evidence | 
from the play. As in Gotprne’s article, 
(a) denotes that the quotation is from the 
Merry portion; (b) from the ‘ Orphans’ 
part; and (c) from the allegorical characters. 


For further illustration of Yarington’s 
trick of repetition, note: | 


‘ Orphan’s 
So, presumably, | 
to the theory | 


(a) With him whose loue is dearer than my 


ife. 3 Vv. 

(a) I loue thee dearer than I do my life. 
H2r. 

(b) He loues him better then he loues his 
life. C 2 r. 


(a) Cannot be hid hy humaine pollicie. 
H 4 v. 


(b) To be captiu’d by humaine pollicie. 
Hir. 


The author has a fondness for this word 
pollicie, which he uses once within the line: 


(ec) With what thy pollicie hath brought to 
passe. F 3 r. 


and many times at the close of the line: 
(b) They will preuent my cunning pollicie. 
G4r. 


(b) I say your close ease-dropping pollicies. 
Hil v. 


(b) If you but yeeld unto my pollicie. H 2 v. 
(b) Well I will prosecute my pollicy. H 3 v. 


In the former article I pointed out that 
this play and the older ‘ King Leir’ had 
one identical line in common, and a number 
of others closely parallel. To these parallels 
I wish to add two more, less striking in 
themselves, but, I believe, worthy of notation 
in connection with others already cited: 


(a) 7 no, your vnderstanding is but dimme. 
3 v. 

(a) And if my vnderstanding be not blind. 
C3r 


(‘ Leir ’) It shewes thy vnderstanding to be 
blind. Line 1415. 


(a) No man can tell what is become of it. 
G 2 v. 


(‘ Leir ’) Can no man tell vs what’s become of 
him? Line 1882. 

(‘Leir’) And no man knows what is become 
of her. Line 747. 


Similarly, I observe that the phrase 
‘lump of foul deformity ’”? in Yarington’s 
play seems to have been borrowed from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Richard III,’ which, like 
the ‘Leir,’ was probably on the stage in 
1594 A more significant borrowing from 
the same play, not of words but of successive 
incidents, appears in the murder scene of 
Pertillo, which may be thus summed up: 


‘Richard ITI.’ 

1. Act I, scene iii. Gloucester gives 
directions to two assassins who have pre- 
viously agreed to murder his brother. 

2. Act. I, scene iv. The murderers find 
Clarence asleep. 








3. ‘The debate whether they shall murder 
him asleep or wake him. 

4. The Second Murderer is stricken by 
conscience; the First is unmoved. 

5. Clarence awakes. 

6. Both murderers announce their plans 
to Clarence. 

7. Clarence by reasoning and appeals to 
mercy tries to dissuade them. 

8. The Second Murderer relents and 
attempts to save Clarence. 

9. Despite these efiorts the First Murderer 
stabs and kills Clarence. 

10. To prove his sincerity the Second 
Murderer tells the First after the murder, 
‘“Take thou the fee.’’ 


‘Two Lamentable Tragedies.’ 


1. C4. Fallerio gives directions to 
two Ruffians, who agree to murder his 
nephew. 

2. The Ruffians see that Pertillo is 


asleep. 

3. They debate whether they shall murder 
him asleep or awake him. 

4. The Second Murderer is stricken by 
conscience; the First is unmoved. 

5. Pertillo awakes. 

6. Both murderers announce their plans 
to Pertillo. 

7. Pertillo by reasoning and appeals to 
mercy tries to dissuade them. 

8. The Second Murderer relents and at- 
tempts to save Pertillo. 

§. Despite these efforts the First Mur- 
derer stabs and kills Pertillo. 

10. To prove his sincerity the Second 
Murderer tells the First just before the 
murder, ‘‘There take my earnest of 
impiety,’’ anc proceeds to ‘‘ give him his 
money,”’ 


To my mind such a succession of parallel 
incidents means only one thing: that 
Yarington, an immature and unimaginative 
writer, borrowed material for his play 
wholesale from contemporary 
playwrights, and had no power of transmut- 
ing metal that came within his grasp. Yet 
to the base ore of his one play we seem to 
be indebted for the pure gold of the ballad 
a Babes in the Wood,’ registered in 


Rosert ApcER Law. 
University of Texas, U.S.A. 
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KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN 
SOUTHAMPTON NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
(See ante p. 75.) 

3. SOUTHAMPTON. 


The 1698 Survey states :— 

** As and about the Towne during the late 
War several shipps of 80; 60, and 50 guns 
have been built and launched and safely 
carried to Portsmouth.” 

Sergison’s List of additions gives :— 

Cornwatt, 80, 3rd Rate (1186)T. John 
Winter. Added 23 Apr. 1692. Rebuilt 1705 
and 1726. Broken up 1761. 

Norrotk, 80, 3rd Rate (1184)T John 
Winter. Added 27 Mar., 1693. Rebuilt 
1728 and 1757. 

SouTHAMPTON, 48, 4th Rate (608)T. John 
Winter. Added 10 June, 1693. Rebuilt 
1700. Reduced to 5th Rate May, 1716. Gone 
before 1747. 

SunpDERLAND, 60, 4th Rate (914)T. John 
Winter. Added 17 Mar. 1693/4. Rebuilt 
1744, lost in hurricane East Indies 1 Jan., 
1761/2. 

DorsersHtrE, 80, 3rd Rate (1176)T. Robert 
Winter. Added 10 Dec., 1694. Rebuilt 
1712. Finished about 1755. 

Martin, 10, ketch (103)T. James Parker. 
Added 24 Dec., 1694. Surrendered to three 
French privateers off Jersey 30 Aug., 1702. 

ScarBproucH, 32, 5th Rate (391)T. James 
Parker. Added 24 Mar., 1695/6. Surren- 
dered to French on Coast of Guinea, 1 
Nov., 1710. Recaptured and added as 
GaRLAND, 10 Apr., 1712. 

Dartmouta, 48, 4th Rate (681)T. James 
Parker. Added 3 Mar., 1697/8. Rebuilt 
1711 and 1741. Blew up in action with 
French 8 Oct., 1747. 

Worcester, 4th Rate (689 59/94)T. 
Yobert Winter. Added 31 May, 1698. Re- 
placed by larger vessel in 1735. 


Lord Anson’s List of the Royal Navy 
1747/50 supplies the following :— 
PortsmoutH, 24, storeship (694)T. G 


Rowcliff. 1741. Lost before 1850. 

Torrtneton, 44, 5th Rate (711)T. G. 
Rowceliff. 1742. 

Rorsuck, 44, 5th Rate (706)T. G. Row- 
cliff. 1743. 

Bripcewater, 24, 6th Rate (500)T. G. 
Rowcliff. 1744. Condemned and destroyed 
in Kast Indies 28 Apr., 1758. 

Apvtce, 50, 4th Rate (983)T. G. Rovw- 


i cliff. 1745. 
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Rys, 24, 6th Rate (510)T. Robert Carter. 
1745. On convoy service in 1762. 

CotcuEsTER, 50, 4th Rate (978)T. 
Carter. 1746. 

Robert Carter had a yard at Lymehouse 
also, where he launched Wuncuexsea, 24, 
6th Rate (441)T. and Sapuire, 44 5th Rate 
(686)T. in 1740; Dramonp, 44, 5th Rate 
(697)T. and Swirr, 12/12, sloop (203)T. in 
1741; a new lighter (107)T. in 1743, and 
the Ratnsow, 44, 5th Rate (831)T. in 1747. 


Robert 


The following vessels also appear to have 
been built at Southampton. : 

Pomona (afterwards AMPHITRITE) 28, 6th 
Rate (594)T. in 1778. 

Prometugvs, fireship (432)T. 
built at My. Thompson’s Yard. 
VeTeRAN at a later date. 

CarNaTION, 18, brig sloop (385)T. in 1813. 
She was designed by Sir Wm. Rule. 


In 1807 
Renamed 


4. Nortuam. Rtrver ItcnHen. 


The following vessels appear from various 
authorities to have been built at Mr. 
Guillaume’s yard, Northam, River Itchen 
opposite Bittern. Manor from the windows 
of which Lord Cochrane is said (before 
reclamation took place) to have dived into 
this river. 


ActIvE, 32, (697)T. 1780. Wrecked in 
St. Lawrence July, 1796. 
Srarety, 64 (1388)T. 1784 . 


Recutus, 44 (888)T. 1785. 

Saturn, 74 (1616)T. 1786. 

Biossom, 10, brig sloop (427)T. 1806. 

Pitot, 18, brig sloop 1807. Among other 
exploits chased and brought to action French 
LrcrRE, 28, on the day before the Battle 
of Waterloo. 

Macyet, 18, brig sloop. 1807. Supposed 
lost in the Baltic ice 11 Jan., 1809. 

Sratrra, 38, 5th Rate. 1807 

Prtorvs, 18, ship sloop (385)T. 1808. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Sold 1841. 

Curacoa, 42, 5th Rate (953)T. 1809. 
i at Chatham in 1831. Gone before 


Astrma, 36, 5th. Rate (956)T. ~ 1810. 
Broken up 1851. 
Conquestapor, 74, 3rd Rate (1773)T. 


1810, Razeed to 50 guns 4th Rate at later 

date. Remained in Navy List as a powder 

hulk until 1891 or later. 

‘Patras, 36. Laid down at Guillaume’s 

yard, Northam, in 1811. Lord Melville 

gives her as built at Portsmouth 1816 (951)T. 

42 guns.” 


5. Exrnc. Rtver TEst. 


Sergison’s List informs us that the 

Wrenn, 10, Pinck (103)T. was built at 
Eling by John Stigant and added 21 Mar., 
1694/5. She surrendered 29 March, 1697. 

The following were also bulit at Eling :— 

GotprincH, 10 (237)T. Sir Henry Peake. 
1808. 

Spry, 18, sloop. Laid down 1813. 

Inpustry (318)T. Sir Henry Peake. 1814. 


6. Hyrue. SourHampron WATER. 


GrassHoprer, 18, brig sloop (383)T. Mr. 
Richard’s yard. 1806. Surrendered to 
Dutch 24 Dec., 1811. 

Cuaryspis, 18, brig sloop (385)T. 
Sold 1819. 

Griper, 6, brig (182)T. 1813. ; 
Second ship with Hrcra in Lieut.-Com. 
Parry’s Arctic expedition, 1819, and was 
Capt. Lyon’s only vessel in Arctic expedi- 
tion, 1824. 


7. Reppripce. River TEst. 


WINCHELSEY, 32, 5th Rate (358)T. Ann 
Wyatt. Added 13 Aug., 1694, also given as 
(364)T. Surrendered to four French priva- 
teers off Hastings 6 June, 1706. 

Soutn Sra Castie, 32, 5th Rate (373)T. 
Jos. Knowler (or Knowlen). Added 1 Aug., 
1696. ‘‘ Lost going in, in a Storme upon ye 
Dovesand ’”’ 15 Sept., 1697. 

Arrow, 18, ship sloop; Dart, 18, ship 
sloop. Each (368)T. Built by General Sir 
Samuel Bentham* in 1796. Arrow surren- 
dered to French 3/4 Feb., 1805; Dart broken 
up at Barbadoes, 1809. 

Boxer, 12, brig sloop (182)T. 
rendered to Americans 5 Sept., 1813. 

CHALLENGER, 18, brig sloop (387)T. 1813. 
Sold 1824. 


1809. 


1812. Sur- 


Erk, 18, brig sloop (386)T. 1813. Sold 
1836. 
Snaprer, 14, brig (184)T. Sir W. Rule. 


1813. Employed on coastguard service 1840, 
&e. 

Wve, 26, 6th Rate (447)T. Sir Wm. Rule. 
1814. Became a convict ship 1841-52, &c. 


8. Cowes. Ists or WIGHT. 


The 1698 Survey states:—‘‘ Some of the 
4-and 5 rates have there been built.’’ 

Poorz, 32, 5th Rate. Jos. Nye. Added 
6 Aug., 1696. Converted to fireship April, 
1719. : 








* This officer invented the Caisson, which 
made it possible to have non-tidal wet and 
dry‘ docks. 
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Jersey, 48, 4th Rate (676)T. G. Moore 
and Nye. Added 24 Nov., 1698. Was a 
hulk at Plymouth in 1750. 


Satissury, 44, 4th Rate (976)T. 1745. 
East Cowes, Philemon Ewer. 
VancuarD, 70, 3rd Rate (1419)T. 1748. 


East Cowes, Philemon Ewer. Long honour- 
able career. 

ANDROMEDA, 28, 6th Rate (609)T. 1777 
East Cowes. Lost in West Indian hurricane 
October, 1780. 


Reputse, 64, 4th Rate (1387)T. 1780. 


a Cowes. Wrecked off Ushant 10 Mar., 
00. 
Astr#A, 32, 5th Rate (703)T. 1781. 


Cowes. Wrecked off Aneguada Island W.I. 
24 May, 1808. 

EXPERIMENT, 44, 5th Rate (892 25/94)T. 
1784. East Cowes. Became Lazaretto at 
Liverpool. Navy List 1827, &c. 

VeTERAN, 64, 4th 
1787. East Cowes. 


Hinp, tender (161)T. 1790. Cowes. 


ResoLuTion, revenue vessel (100)T. 1800. 
Cowes. Taken to pieces 1831. 

CHANTICLEER, 10, brig sloop (237)T. 1808. | 
Sir H. Peake, Cowes. Coastguard (i.e., 
hospital ship) service 1851, &c. 

Warerwitcu, brig sloop (324)T. 1832. | 
Cowes purchased 1834. 

Linnet, 8, packet brig (361)T. 1835. 
Cowes. 

Contest, 12, brig (459)T. 1846. Cowes. 


Broken up 1868. 

Arcus, screw, coastguard service (300)T. 
1864. Cowes. 

AmeELIa (ee Hawks), screw, 
service (416)T. 1869. Cowes. 

Lieutenant Murdoch Mackenzie’s Survey 


coastguard 


Rate (1396 78/94)T. | 
”s ini | passing through Bradley Hundred on the 


inscribed against East Cowes; and Bucklers 
Hard is conspicuous as a river town. 
Joun A. RuPERT-JONES. 


LEXANDER DE SWEREFORD.—As 
almost any authentic detail of the life 


| of so important a personage as Alexander 


of Swereford (71176-1246) of the Exchequer 
is of value, and his connection with Glou- 
cester was probably more close than we can 
yet properly say, the writer may be pardoned 
for giving the following to ‘N. & Q.,’ as 
it appears to have escaped Alexander's 
biographers. 

It is known that in early May, 1221, he 
was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Llewellyn Prince of N. Wales. Either going, 
or returning, he would appear to have 
travelled through Gloucestershire, possibly 
from the King at Gloucester Castle. While 


| higher Cotswolds (roughly, between Seven 


of Southampton River (i.e. Water) dated | 


1783, shows the positions of the building 
slips at that date, viz:— 

Hamble River, one on the right bank 
slightly above Bursledon Bridge, as now 


situated, at a place called Upton, one on | 


the left bank just where the bridge touches 
the Stanwick shore, and another on the 
right bank facing the south side of the 
bridge whereabout the Jolly Sailor public 
house is now situated or a few yards further 
down stream; at each place the words 
‘** building slip for two men of war” are 
inserted. 

At Northam (where the Northam Iron- 


works are situated) ‘“‘5 building slips for | 


Men of War.”’ 


“Building slips for Men of War”? is 





Springs, Sevenhampton, Northleach, and 
Aston Blank), the following unpleasant inci- 
dent occurred, at which he was perhaps 


merely present by the road. 


A certain Richard of Etton killed one 


| Hugh Woodcock, and ran to a church; there 


he learned of the fatality and abjured the 
kingdom. But a certain Robert of Wales 
appealed Alexander of Swereford and Peter 
the Hunchback of the death, and named as 
pledges for prosecuting the suit William 
of Kingham and Osbert, son of Godric. 
However, as Robert failed to carry out his 
hostile intention, both he himself and his 
pledges found themselves ‘‘ in mercy,’’ and 
the jurors of the hundred suspected no one 
other than the fugitive Richard; and so 
Alexander and his deformed friend, Peter, 
became quit. The case was declared to be 


| one of murder, and Richard had no chattels. 


(‘ Placita Corone Glouc:’ Maitland 45). 
Sometime in the ensuing twelve months 
Alexander was administering the estate of 
Robert of Gloucester, late the Dean of 
Chichester and a debtor to the Crown (will 
proven at Worcester). As the learned Editor 
of the Red Book of the Exchequer, P.R.O., 
showed, Alexander had also a nephew who 
was Simon of Gloucester, though professed 
(probably) at Oseney. : 
Alexander declared himself, in an assign- 
ment to ‘‘his most dear and_ venerable 
lords,’’ the Abbot and Convent of St. Peter's 
(Glos.) of the tithes of Chesterton to be ‘their 
devoted Clerk’’— we may therefore infer 
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that the ties between the great man who 

became Baron of the Exchequer and the 

town by the Severn were decidedly intimate.* 
St. Crain BaDDELEY. 


ESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES 
(See cxlvii. 167, 225, 277, 332, 386; 

cli. 43; clii. 117) 
BERKSHIRE 

MapPLEDURHAM. Two inscription brasses 
have recently come to light here and have been 
replaced in the portion of the Parish Church 
still retained for Roman Catholic worship. 
These are not mentioned by Haines, nor in 
Mr. Mill Stephenson’s valuable list recently 
published. A description of these and other 
lost brasses at Mapledurham (fragments of 
which are said to be still on the floor) 
appeared in the Oxford Journal of Monu- 
mental Brasses, but these inscriptions were 
not correctly copied. The larger complete 
brass is to Nicolus Sanburne (Samburne ?) 
MVc + VI and measures 18% x 3% inches. 
The other has been shortened by about 1% 
inch, leaving a broken edge chamfered off 
from the back. The inscription is to the 
memory of Dame Jane (Audysley) Lynde 
(x.p.) who died about 1476. The final 
words cut away from the first and third 
line appear to have been ‘‘ Knight”? and 
“ Amen’? respectively (perhaps  abbre- 
viated) ; but there is no clue to the end of 
the second line, in fact the line seems to 
be complete. Both plates are of thick cast 
metal, roughly finished, each with three 
rivet holes. In the latter there is red 
material in half of one letter and a scrap 
in another, which does not appear to be 
modern wax, nor is there any sign of modern 
repair nor renovation. 

Wa ter E. GawTuHorp. 

96, High Road, N.2. 

ILLIAM FITZ OSBERN, 

HEREFORD.—In a footnote to m 

paper on ‘ The Royal 


y | 


Household under | I found he spoke out of his turn.”’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| me, 


| animal he had purchased. 
EARL OF | place to try him for his wind where I bought 


Henry I’ (cli. 382) I wrote that William | 
Fitz Osbern ‘‘ is styled ‘ dapifer’ in a single | 


charter.” 
himself ‘ consul et dapifer’ in a single char- 
ter,”’ as Prof. Haskins also cites a charter 
which William attests as ‘‘dapifer.” I 
think it may be accepted that William was 


* The reference to Emma de Swereford is 
(accidentally, no doubt) attributed to the 
Historia et Cartularium S. Petri, Glouc.,’ in 
the note, vol. i., of the Red Book, P.R.O., 
R xxxvil., instead of to the ‘Annales de 
ewkesbury,” i. p. 129. 

Gloucester. 





I should have written ‘‘ styles | 


She probably lived at 











a Steward before the Conquest, and ap- 
parently he retained the office when he was 
created Earl of Hereford, unless his style in 
the later charter is a later addition. 


G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


(LD CAPTAIN COOK PRINTS.—Mr. 

Lewis G. Rowland (according to an 
evening paper) has lent to the Whitby 
Museum four old coloured prints relating 
to Capt. James Cook’s last voyage. The 
report goes on to remark that the prints are 
certainly old and that their origin is rather 
uncertain. Experts believe that they are 
examples of an early process of stonework 
outlined and filled in by the brush. It is 
quite probable that the artist worked from 
sketches he had made on the spot, which 


leads to the supposition that they are the 


work of the official artist who accompanied 
Capt. Cook. There is general satisfaction 
that such valuable records have been 
acquired by a local collector and lover of 
such relics, rather than by a dealer. 


H. AsKEw. 
Spennymoor. 

‘‘RROKEN-WINDED”: EQUIVALENTS 

—I have heard horses which are 
‘‘ broken-winded’’ described in many 
different ways, all known to those whose 
business or interest is centred in the genus 
equus. The most frequent of the damning 
terms are ‘‘ makes a noise,’ ‘‘ touched in 
his wind,’”’ and ‘‘ wrong in his wind.’”’ Of 
course, there are degrees—‘‘ a roarer,’”’ ‘‘a 
whistler,’’ or ‘‘ just a bit of something,” and 
so on. The other day I heard what was, to 
a new description. A_ well-known 
owner of horses told me he had returned an 
‘‘There was no 


him,”’ he said, ‘‘ and when I got him home 


J. FarRrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


EADING AS AN OPIATE.—Lord 
Eustace Percy in the speech to the 
Booksellers where he called reading a ‘‘ mind 
opiate,’ said that a friend in East Africa 
during the war remarked how his men, 
sitting drenched and hungry about the camp 
fire, would pass round a scrap of a magazine 
cover, that each man might rest his eyes for 
a moment on the printed word—even if it 
were only an advertisement of soap. 
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pl: ACE-NAME FUIDGE.—In your 

Memorabilia’ at ante p. 37 you put the 
query ‘‘What is the relation between 
swaling and fuidge?’’ and I trust your 
columns may furnish an answer. But I 
seek information on the term “ fuidge’ par- 
ticularly in regard to its use as a place- 
at least two 


name, of which there are 
examples in Devon. I am familiar with 
Du Cange on Fuagium. 

Be VE. 


THE REV. RICHARD LLOYD was 
appointed on 5 Jan., 1732/3, to the 
Vicarage of Dunluce, in ’ the county of 
Antrim and diocese of Connor. [ am anxious 
to discover his academical career. He may 
have been of Oxford or Cambridge, and was 
perhaps brought to Ireland by Bishop 
Hutchinson. In 1737 he called on Dean 
Swift, with a letter from the inhabitants of 
Coleraine to Alderman Barber of London. 
The Dean, in a letter on the subject to the 
Alderman, says ‘‘the bearer, Mr. Lloyd, 
whom JI never saw till yesterday, seems to 
be a gentleman of great truth and good 
sense; he has no interest in the. case, for, 
although he lives at Coleraine, his prefer- 
ment is some miles farther. He is now going 
to visit his father, who lives near Wrexham, 
not far from Chester, and from thence, at 
the desire of your tenants in and near 
Coleraine, he is content to go to London, 
and wait on you there with his credentials.’ 
Dean Swiit, in a letter to William Richard- 
son, 30 April, 1737, describes Mr. Lloyd. 
‘* He is middle-aged, and walks with a stick, 
as if he were infirm.’’ The Visitation of 
1759 shows him as still at Dunluce; Edmund 
Leslie became Vicar 16 Aug., 1762. I can 
find nothing further about him, save that 
an Exchequer Bill, Lloyd v. Boyd and 
Cuppage, 2 Feb., 1759, proves that his only 
son, Richard Lloyd, of Coleraine, Linen 
draper, (i.e.,  linen-merchant), married, 
settlements dated 15 Jan., 1757, Mildred, 
dau. of John Cuppage, of Garden Hill, Co 
Antrim, High Sheriff Co. Antrim, 1746. 


H. B. Swanzy. 


HE MARIGOLD.—A copy of the Breeches 
Bible, printed, according to a _ date 
written on the title-page, in 1599, has the 
folowing couplét written near the ‘ Song 
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of the blessed Many’ in Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s version of the Psalms, ete: 
The Mary Gould that openeth with the Son 
and Shuts agen Beiore the Day be Don 
If this is a quotation where are the lines 
to be found ? 
Shakespeare has 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ 
And with him rises weeping. 
(‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV, iii., 105). 
G. Movuntrorp, 
Churchstoke, Montgomery. 
PAOLETTI : COLLECTIONS OF PLAS- 
TER RELIEFS.—Last winter in Ber. 


the sun, 


muda I bought eight ‘‘ volumes ”’ on the 
backs of which appears the name “ Pao- 


letti.’’ These are not books but book-shaped 


boxes containing small plaster reliefs of 
celebrated statues and_ paintings. One 
volume is ‘‘ Thorwaldsen.’’ Another 


Others—‘‘ The Vatican Mu- 
Royal Museum in Naples,” 


** Canova.”’ 
seum ’’—‘‘ The 
etc. 

The person from whom I bought them had 
found four volumes in Halifax, and four 
in London. They appear to date from the 
early nineteenth century. 


Any information about Paoletti, his work 
or similar collections will oblige. 
ALFRED EK. Ham. 


Chicago. 

SAND PICTURES. —Apart from what 

has appeared in far back numbers of 
“N. & Q.’ on the subject of sand painting 
I shall be very grateful for any information 
about B. Zobel, Haas, Schweickhardt, and 
Zeffert, or any other men who used coloured 
sands to produce pictures. It will be noticed 
that, excepting Zobel’s, even their Christian 
names are wanted. The slightest hint or 


suggestion as to where to look for informa- 
tion (other than the usual works of 


reference) may be of considerable value, and 
I shall be glad to hear from those possessing 
sand pictures, especially if they will give a 
description of such with measurements, sub- 
ject, and artist—if signed—and date. _ So 
far as England is concerned ‘sand paint- 
ing ’’.is one of the lost arts, and it may. be 
well .to gather together and put on record 
what knowledge of it remains lest that also 


' be lost. 


Frep. Ler Carter. 

Christ Church House, Shroton St. N.W.1. 
UNDAYS AFTER TRINITY: GERMAN 
RECKONING In the Anglican 
calendar. the Sundays hefore’ advent are 
reckoned from Trinity Sunday; in the 
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Roman Catholic Church from Whitsunday, 
Trinity ‘Sunday being the first after Pente- 
cost. In a recent number of the Berliner 
Illustrierte Zeiting the writer found a Ger- 
man calendar for the summer months with 
saints for each day reckoning the Sundays 
from Trinity Sunday. - How can this be 
explained ? 


G: §.°G,. 
JILLIAM SHRUBSOLE.—In  Bunhill 
Fields burial-ground is a tombstone 
inscribed: ‘‘In Memory of Mr. William 
Shrubsole who died 18th January 1806, 
aged 46 years. Composer of ‘ Miles’s 
Lane’”’. (a well-known hymn tune). 


There was also a William Shrubsole, born 
in 1760, who was on the clerical staff of the 
Bank of England from 1785 until his death 
on 24 Aug., 1829. 

What was the relationship (if any) 
between these men, and which of them was 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society 
from 1795-1798, as recorded in Silvester 
Horne’s ‘Story of the London Missionary 
Society ’ ? 

W. Marston Acrgzs. 

Threadneedle St., E.C. 


|USSON FAMILY.—I am anxious to 
ascertain the derivation and relative 
distribution of this surname over the various 
counties of England. The earliest date in 
my possession is that of Grace Musson, 1678, 
in a family Bible with entries—but no 
locality is mentioned. 
LronarD C. Pricer. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE: 

F.R.S.L.—The Sunday Times of Nov. 

6, 1825, had the following paragraph, which 

is reprinted in the same paper bearing date 
Nov. 8, 1925 :— 

A Charter of Incorporation has _ been 
obtained by the Royal Society of Literature, 
by which the members are now enabled to add 
the initials M.R.S.L. The “M” has been 
substituted for “F,” that it might not clash 
with F.R.S., which, in fact ought to be, by 
their chapter, F.R.S.L., “ Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London.” 

When did the members of the Royal 
Society of Literatare obtain the right to add 
E.R.S.L. to their names ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MR: CONINGSBY’S SERMON AT OX- | 

FORD, JAN. 30, 1727.—At clii. 92 | 
&v. “Two Hundred Years Ago’ isa quota- | 
tio from: the Daily Post stating that Mr. | 


{ questions, and in listening to 


QUERIES. 99 
Coningsby, Vice-Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, preached a sermon before the- Univer- 
sity of Oxford which was thought disrespect- 


‘ful to the King and his Government and 


occasioned his being suspended from preach- 
ing within the precincts of the University. 
Where can I find information’ about this 
incident? Does it figure in any contem- 
porary letters or diaries that have been 
published ? 


HF. 


\LADSTONE AND THE ITALIAN 

LANGUAGE.—I have read somewhere 
that Gladstone once made a speech in Italian 
either in Rome or at Naples, and that his 
hearers, had they not known his nationality, 
would have mistaken him, so pure was his 
accent and so fluent his language, for a man 
of their own. Can any reader supply a 
reference? As a confirmation of this the 
late Duke of Argyll states (‘ Passages from 
the Past,’ 1907, vol. i. p. 337):—‘‘ We 
lunched and dined with Padre Tosti [at 
Monte Cassino Benedictine Abbey], who 
delighted in answering Mr. Gladstone’s 
his most 
excellent and eloquent Italian.’’ 

J. B. McGovern. 


St. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND THE 
POPE’S RETURN TO ROME.—It is 
surely pretty well known that St. Catherine 
of Siena, though she went to Avignon and 
persuaded Gregory XI to return to Rome, 
did not actually enter the Eternal City with 
him. Yet in books of reference, as well as 
in pictures, one finds her represented as 
making her entry into Rome by his side, 
Thus ina compilation called ‘ A Chronicle 
of the Popes from St. Peter to Pius’ X,’ 
by A. E. McKilliam (G. Bell and Sons, 1912) 
we read: ‘‘ Pope Gregory XI made his 
public entry into Rome on 17th January, 
1377, accompanied by a great procession of 
clergy, nobles, and troops of soldiers. . . - 
Catherine of Siena, who had accompanied 
the Pope from Avignon, entered Rome along 
with him.””’ Can any one tell me when this 
mistake first became current,- and to whom 
it is to be traced? Is it derivéd solely from 
painters ? 

TOLY “WELLS.--I should bé glad to hear 

' Of County Lists of Holy Wells, other 
that the following :—Quiller-Couch, ‘ Holy 
Wells of Cornwall’; Walters, ‘Holy Wells 
of Gloucestershire’ (Bristol Times); Anti- 
quarius Rusticus, ‘Some Lincs. Holy Wells’ 
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(Lincs. Notes and (Queries); Foord, ‘ Springs 
Streams and Spas of London’; Sunderland, 
‘Old Spas of London’; Thompson, ‘ Holy 
Wells of Northamptonshire’; Horne, ‘ Holy 
Wells of Somerset’; Smith, ‘ Ancient 
Springs of Yorkshire’; and the short lists 
given by Mr. R. C. Hope in his ‘ Legendary 
Lore of the Holy Wells of England.’ 

Perer B. E. BINNALL. 


OSES : MORGAN.—The Parish Registers 
of Stanhope, Co. Durham, contain the 
record of a marriage, in 1751, between Ann 
Morgan (born 1722) and John Moses. Local | 
histories say that a John Moses, who left Co. 
Durham and entered the counting-house of 
a firm of Hull merchants, became very rich 





and married three times, acquiring a large | 


fortune on each occasion. 

This John Moses on 27 Jan., 1763, married 
at Holy Trinity Church, Hull, Margaret 
Etherington, daughter of Henry Etherington, 
merchant, Hull. She died, and was buried 
at Holy Trinity, 2 May, 1766. There was one 
child of the marriage, Jane, b. 21 Aug., 
1765, who married 9 July, Lord Burford, 
heir to the Duke of St. Albans. 

John Moses married 11 Jan., 1773, Mar- 
garet Cave, daughter of Sir Thomas Cave, 
Bart. He died and was buried at Holy 
Trinity, Hull, 29 April, 1773. Was the 


John Moses who married Ann Morgan the | 


same person who contracted the two mar- 
riages mentioned above? 
H. Askew. 


HIPS’ ‘‘ RECORDS.’’—Recently in the 
Manchester Guardian I read that the 
old Union liner Scot still holds the ‘‘record ”’ 
for the Cape. I should be glad to know what 
vessels, at the present moment, are ‘‘record’’- 
holders and for what runs. Where are these 
records deposited? (an they be consulted 
in any regular list? 
PEREGRINVUS. 
ASTS.—By whom and where were the 
first casts made from statues of classical 
antiquity? Are there any—relatively— 
ancient casts in existence? Would a plaster 
cast endure as Jong as the original stone, 
if not exposed to weather? 


F. E. R. 
HEVELEY NOVELS.—It has been said 
that the now forgotten Cheveley Novels 
were written under the name of ‘‘ Valentine 
Durrant ’’ by Admiral Bonaventura Hinton. 
Who was he, and how many novels did he 
publish ? 


Har MATOPEGOS. 


| 1847. 


ARRINGS AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
EYESIGHT.—Where can I find infor- 
mation on the remedy of wearing earrings 
to counteract weakness of eyesight? Can 
any reader quote experience and say if there: 
are any special proceedings to be adopted 
when piercing the ears? 
F. G. 
{Our correspondent will find a good.deal on 
this subject in ‘N. & Q.’, at 11 S. 149, 171, 285, 
294; iv. 481; v. 56.] 


“AMY’S” ‘SKETCHES OF WALES 
AND THE WELSH.’—By an author 
using the pen-name of ‘‘ Amy”’ this volume: 
was printed in either London or Bristol 
Can any light be thrown on the 
authorship? Information will oblige. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


| 
| GuRIOUs MOTTO.—I have seen the fol- 


lowing motto in a query in L’Intermé- 
diaire: ‘‘ Ad horas semper ora quia semper 
| omnes horae aura et ora Dei sunt.’ The 
| enquirer says that several Latinists have 
tried in vain to translate it. Does it not 
| mean: ‘* Hour by hour ever pray because: 
| ever all the hours are breath and mouth- 
| piecels] of God.’’ ? 





| 

Z. 

(JHE BODLEIAN FIRST FOLIO.—We. 
have been told that the Bodleian 


authorities have satisfied themselves that 
their First Folio’s thumbing was inflicted on 
it at the Bodleian library before it was sold. 
It would be most interesting to know how 
they came to this conclusion. 
R. E. 
EFERENCES WANTED (ef. cli, 154, 233).— 
(1) “ Character is Fate, said Novalis” (T. 
Hardy, ‘Mayor of Casterbridge,’ ch. xvii.). 
Where did Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg,. 
1772-1801) say this? 
(2) “No one saves us but ourselves; 
No one can and no one may. 
We ourselves must tread the path, 
Buddhas only show the way.” 
Where is this? 


(3) Lord Lytton is said to have written :— 
Character is Fate: F 

Men’s dispositions do their dooms dictate. 
Where is this to be found? 

Novalis did not originate the saying, for to: 
Heraclitus is ascribed 700s dvOpamq Satipor 
(See Mullach, ‘Fragmenta Philosophorum Graec.. 
orum ’), and similarly Cornelius Nepos (‘ Att,” 
ii, 6) has “ Sui cuique mores fingunt fortunam, 
i.e. Every man’s character moulds his fortune.. 

Joun B. WaArtNewRicat. 
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__ Replies. 





PUBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 


CHURCHES. 


(clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 447, 466; cliii. 30, 
47, 86.) 
Tue query under this heading has been 
most successful in bringing out replies, and 
in showing, I think, a lively curiosity as to 
the cause of a strange fact. As the original 
querist, to whom this fact was a result in a 
sequence of events about which I had got 
together a mass of information, I believe 
that I can explain. 
The replies brought out nine instances 


where there is a public right of way under | 


churches, either chance] or tower—that is 
an actual road or lane; one case of a right 
of way through the church itself; and one 
case of a way under the choir—in Nor- 
mandy. 

The first thing to note is that these ways 
are all public rights; and I think this does 
away with an explanation I have seen given, 
that they are made to facilitate a church pro- 
cession round the church, which was other- 
wise impracticable on account of adjacent 
road or buildings. If this were the case 
the public need not have acquired a right 
of way, and the way would have been 
stopped when the custom of processions 
ceased, 

The true explanation lies in the fact that 
the public way existed long before the church 
was built, and that the church was actually 
built on the top of the track. 

To explain further I am bound to refer 





iN. & Q.’ last April 


the Hebrides, desired Orlygus to build a 
church wherever he found the upright stones 
or menhirs.’’ 

We do not frequently find direct evidence 
of this fact, for such stones are out of sight. 
But Mr. O. G. Crawford reports one 
instance under the western end of Constan- 
tine’s Church, Harlyn Bay, Cornwall, and 


adds: ‘‘ They were doubtless the sacred 
nucleus round which the chapel was 
built.”” Mr. Johnson quotes other in- 
stances in his ‘ Byways.’ There is also 


evidence in the name of an ancient church 
near Halifax, which is called Cross Stone. 

As regards churches being actually built 
on, or partly in, mounds (which are ancient 
tumuli), there are two instances quoted in 


(clii. 237), and I 


'know personally two striking examples 
at Cascob and _ Bleddfa, Radnorshire, 
where the towers are built into unmis- 


| takable tumuli. 


But the great mass of evidence for my 


| contention lies in the fact that all over the 





to the facts which I have expounded else- | 


where, that the very earliest tracks were 
straight and sighted over 
(usually a standing stone, menhir, or 
mound); that these stones and mounds 
became objects of superstition and communal 
use; and that when Christianity was intro- 
duced (by which time the old straight tracks 
were in decay) the ‘‘pagan sites’? on them 
Were, as a compromise, used as sites of the 
churches. 

I need not dwell upon the letter of Pope 
Gregory (given in Bede) instructing Augus- 
tine to this effect; and there is another bit 
of documentary evidence quoted by Johnson 
(p. 35 ‘Byways in British Archmology ’) : 


mark points | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





“It is on record that Patrick, Bishop of | Martin’s at the Carfax, and the southern 


kingdom churches are not only in alignment 
with straight bits of present day roads, but 
align with each other in groups of four, 
five, and even six churches, often belonging 
to adjoining parishes but stringing up 
together into one straight line. 

Let me take the first fact. Almost every 
old town and village shows a straight bit 
of road with a vista of a church filling up 
its end. At Hereford, Offa St. has the 
Cathedral tower aligning to one end and 
St. Peter’s Church to the other. And in 
most cases the road swerves off to one side 
as it approaches. We may notice this in 
many villages, where the road curves round 
the churchyard wall and then comes back 
to the alignment. Often the road divides 
to both sides of the church, as at Weobley, 
Herefordshire, and at Oxford, where the 
road divides on both sides of St. Giles’s, as 
it does at Ludgate Hill to go on both sides 
of St. Paul’s. 

The alignment of churches is abundant. 
I will only quote a few. In the Andover 
district, Tidcombe, Linkenholt, Faccombe, 
Burghclere, and Sydmonton align. At Here- 
ford, Aconbury, All Saints, Holmer, Pipe 
and Lyde, and Wellington align; and the 
track coincides with the whole length of 
Broad St. and with the ancient Northgate 
of the city. 

In Oxford city there are two alignments, 
each of four churches, crossing in old St. 
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track crossing the Thames at the old ‘ Oxna | transferred to the vicar for the annual rent 


forda.”’ 
one alignment crossing another at St. John’s 
Church, which is built over a city gate, and 
thus proving that the church, although part 
of a gateway, had its site fixed by the two old 
tracks, here confirmed by bits of present 
day roads, 

These churches over gateways are strange 
tmstances of public roads under churches. 
There is one, St. John’s, at Warwick,: and 
several not now existing are recorded at 
Bristol, York, and other old cities. 

Roman pagan altars 


St. Swithin’s, Lincoln; and under the west 
end of St. Michael’s, Herefordshire, was 
dug up our only Herefordshire ‘inscribed 
altar with Deo Trivii Belicvs Donavit Aram. 
‘“To the God of the three ways Belicus gave 
this altar.’ 
a sighted track. 
a Roman altar dedicated to the god of the 
trackways, probably taking the place of. an 


earlier mark-stone and certainly. deciding | 


the site of the church. 


I should mention that there is abundant | 
alignments also | 


evidence that the church 
align with existing mounds and ancient 
stones, and are thus proved to be built on 
ancient mark-points of old tracks. 

The fellow query, about such rights of 
ways through houses only brought out the 
one answer regarding halls in Iceland (see 
ante p. 47). 


explanation. 
IT have no doubt the halls were built on 
the tracks. I have heard of alleged cases 


of rights of way through a farm (Massing- | in deo aeueceneion frean thee to whom ie 


| were originally assigned by the Crown. 


ton, Eastnor) in Herefordshire, and Bram- 
well Hall in Cheshire. 


ALFRED WATKINS. 
~ Hereford. 


IANONS OF LEICESTER CATHEDRAL | 


“ IN THE GARB OF ROYAL CHAP- 
LAINS (clii. 460).—The connection with 
the Crown of ‘the chancel: of St. Martin’s 
Church, Leicester, which ‘has recently 
become the cathedral of the new ‘diocese of 
Leicester, is thus explained in Nichols’s 
‘Leicestershire,’ vol. i. pt. ii. p. 591, 
published in 1815:— 


In the chancel (which is the property of the | 


King, and is rented by the vicar) are three 
stalls . Whatever the profits were that 
helonged to the abbey.lof St. Mary in the 


meadows at Leicester], they were vested in the for : 9 
Crown upon the Dissolution, and by it were | for ‘ antidote. 





In Bristol city are similar facts, | 


have been found | 
under the churches at Daglingworth, and | 


I found this church’ to be on | 
So here is an instance of | 


In such legends there is always | 
a germ of true fact and usually an invented | 
{ 


of 51. whereof 31. ‘still Wests in the Crown and 
the other 2l. per annum has been paid to 
several proprietors successively since the pur- 
chase of them from the Crown in King Charles 
the Second’s time. The 31. still vesting in the 
Crown serves to quit the 3]. pension which 
by the Crown is payable to the vicar. 
John Throsby, a Leicester historian, who 
was clerk of St. Martin’s from 1770 to 1803, 
when he died, in 1802 wrote the following 


| copy, which is still in existence, of a note 


made in 1791 upon the cover of the register 
of baptisms at the church :-— 


The Chancel in §. Martin’s Church belongs 
ta the King, as succeeding in rights of the 
Abbot of Leicester. The Vicar pays 5£ per 
Annum Rent to the King for which he receives 
the profits of the Chancel, and half a Noble per 
Annum from Wigston’s Hospital. King 


| Charles the First sold the chief Rent together 


with many others to the Fitzwilliams Family, 
to whom the Vicar now pays this Rent, which 
(in consequence of the Vicar receiving a 
Pension of 3% per annum from the King) 
aniounts only to 2£ per annum. 

The late Dr. S. J. M. Sanders, who was 
vicar of St. Martin’s from 1893 to 1909, 
after carefully investigating the facts 
recorded by Nichols and Throsby, vested the 
boys of the choir in red cassocks, and, at 
the installation of the cathedral chapter in 


| 1927, the provost and the six canons of the 
| cathedral 
| cassocks, which are not the 
| chaplains ”’ 


were authorised to wear red 
“garb of royal 
alone. Similar cassocks have 
been introduced into York Minster and 
Exeter Cathedral during the present year. 

The provost of Leicester Cathedral, as 


| vicar of St. Martin’s, still pays a yearly 


sum of £2 1s. 4d. to the proprietors of the 
rights that have been transferred to them 


S. H. SxK1rirncron. 
20, Victoria Park Road, Leicester. 


‘TJAMLET’: AN AMENDMENT (el. 
422: cli. 66).—At the first reference 
a solution was proposed of the famous 
Shakespearian riddle known as ‘The dram 
of eale.’ The conjecture met with some 
acteptance, and provoked a discussion im 
the correspondence columns of The Times. 
Having recently perused the work 
‘Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas Moore.’ 
I was interested to find allusions to several 
characteristics of Shakespeare’s handwriting 
which would help to explain the misprint 
of ‘“eale” for “evil” and “of a doubt” 
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Assuming then that the 147 lines of the 
Addition to Sir Thomas Moore’ are really 
in Shakespeare’s holograph—(and the case 
for the affirmative, made out in the work 
cited, seems to be overwhelmingly strong)—- 
the following (among other) points are 
observable : 

' 1. Shakespeare omitted the final ‘‘e”’ 
after ‘* t.”’ 

2. He was very careless with the letter 
“ec met? : 

3. His ‘‘a”’ is made in a number of 
different ways; and might also be mistaken, 
in some variations, for ‘‘ 0.” 

4. He spells ‘‘ devil ’’ as ‘* deule.”’ 

Applying these tests to the expressions 
“eale’”’? and ‘‘of a doubt ’’ in the passage 
now in question we find, first, that when 
“deule’? was written, for ‘‘devil,’’ (in 
another line of Hamlet), it was misprinted 
“deale,’’ the compositor working probably 
direct from Shakespeare’s MS. Similarly, 
when he came to write the word “evil ”’ he 
no doubt spelt it ‘‘eule,’’ the compositor 
fell into the same trap and _ printed it 
“ eale.”’ 

Secondly, from the particulars given it 
is easy ‘to understand how ‘‘ antidote’’ 
could have been corrupted into ‘‘of a 
doubt.” The only apparent difficulty would 
lie in the conversion of the ‘‘ti’’ into the 


single letter ‘‘a.’’ I think, however, that 


a badly written ‘‘ ti’? might easily resemble 
an ‘“‘a’’ with an open top—one of the 
variations alluded to in (35)—such as 


Shakespeare did, in fact, sometimes make, 
and with the appearance of which the com- 
positor of ‘Hamlet’ was consequently 
familiar, 

F. H. UnpbErwoop. 


THE TICHMARSH CEDAR (cliii. 45).— 

In 1916, in a correspondence on cedars, 
the Rev. A. M. Lucock, rector of Tichmarsh 
wrote : 

In 1879 a note had been found unsigned and 
undated among parish papers, evidently in 
the handwriting of the Rev. L. Powys, rector 
for 87 years up to 1842:—The Cedar tree in 
the rectory garden was carried there by 
Wiiliam Nicholls, the parish clerk for many 
years and died a very old man. Nicholls was 
about 20 years old when he carried the tree 
and judged the tree to be of that age when 
planted. 


Nicholls was buried Jan. 14, 1814, aged 
= so the date of planting would be about 
744, 


The village tradition has adopted another 





Nicholls who died 1679. As Mr. Powys must 
have known the old clerk there is no reason 
to doubt the truth of his note. In 1914 
the height of this tree was 89 ft., and 


umbrage 110 yards. An up-to-date descrip- 
tion with measurements would help in 
estimating age. 
Wirt1AM BRrapBROOKE. 
Bletchley. 


TRANGE FAMILY OF SOMERSET- 
SHIRE (cliii. 64).—Here- are a few 
notes about the Strange family which may 
be of some use to your correspondent as 
jumping-off points for further research. I 
give them at random: 

tobert Strange was a pikeman, drawn 
with others from the parishes of Langport, 
Muchelney and Pitney, at the time of the 
Spanish Armada. 

John Strang was incumbent of Puriton, 
in 1425. 

William Strange is mentioned in the 
Somerset Hearth Tax as resident in Taun- 
ton St. James, in 1664/5. 

Henry, Lord Strange was a part owner 
in some holdings of the Manor of Norton- 
sub-Hamdon, in 2 and 3 Philip and Mary 
(1555). 

In ‘ Taunton Wills ’ are recorded the fol- 
lowing wills: John Strange, Porlock, 1540; 
another John, 1587; William, Norton, 1627; 
William, Wooton Courtenay, 1638; Giles, 
Crocombe, 1662; Henry, Wooton Courtenay, 
—d. 

An armorial badge was found at Temple- 
combe in 1886. It was of late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century date, and (says 
W. H. St. John Hope) the arms are 
probably those of Le Strange: Gules, two 
lions passant argent within a_ bordure 
engrailed or. 

I have in my possession a MS. dealing 
with heraldry. It is dated 1661. It contains 
a pen-and-ink sketch of the arms of Strange, 
and the following description : 

He beareth azure a ship under full sail or, 
a bar wavey argt. On a chief of the 3d. a Cross 
Gules thereon a Lion Passant or. On a wreath 
of his Colours 2 Arms of a man Couped at 
the Shoulders, and erected Proper, holding a 
Bezant by Strange. 

And is thus horn by the Wpfull John 
Strange, late of Bideford in the Co. of Devon, 
Gent. Mayor of the said Town and Merchant. 

In a Somerset chap-book published in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, 
reference is made to serious floods in 
Somerset, and it is recorded: 
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At Uphill eleven were drowned. Ken was 
‘almost out of Kenning.’ In this parish stood 
a ‘fair large building’ belonging to the Lady 
Straunge, into which all were invited to 
shelter. The horses stood in the hall above 
their middle in water. 

There was a Robert Straunge at Chard in 
1440. He, with John Bishells, received a 
grant from Henry VI of certain lands for 
the augmentation of the Charity of the 
Blessed Mary and of the Fraternity of St. 
Katherine in the Parish Church. 

W. G. Wits Watson. 


As quartered by Corbet the arms of 
Strange were, Gules, two lions passant in 
pale argent, within a bordure engrailed or. 

As quartered by Bushe, Argent two lions 
passant sable armed and langued gules. 

H. ASKEw. 


OHN LEYDEN’S GRAVE (clii. 388).— 
Actually it would seem that John 
Leyden died of a fever the day after ‘‘ the 
battle which gave Java to the British 
Empire.” The British troops landed off 
Batavia on Aug. 4, 1811; the battle of 
Cornelis was fought on Aug. 26; Leyden 
died, in Raffles’ arms, on Aug. 27; Lord 
Minto published his proclamation on Sept. 
11, and the final capitulation of the island 
was signed on Sept. 18. (See ‘ Memoir of 
T. S. Raffles,’ by his widow, Vol. i. chap. 


iv.) 


I suggest that Raffles was responsible for | 


Leyden’s memorial slab. It is difficult to 
think that a man like Raffles would leave 
the body of a friend like Leyden in an 
unmarked grave in Java. Raffles must have 
been of course at the time of Leyden’s death, 








and through Portugal, of Ferdinand, late 
King of Roumania. 

Through his 
Madame de Montespan, Francoise Marie, 
whe married Philippe Duc 
the Regent, Louis is ancestor of the 
living members of that family; 
the marriage of two daughters of Louis 


Philippe, King of the French, ancestor of | 


the Royal Family of Belgium and of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. By their mother, 
Princess Marie of Orleans, the children of 
Prince Waldemar of Denmark count among 
the descendants of Louis XIV. 

This is but an outline of an answer to 
H. F.’s question. 

I should be glad to know of any work that 
gives the full list he seeks. 

M. PrerRena BROCKLEBANK. 


The statement that ‘‘ the legitimate line” 
of Louis XIV ‘‘has for many generations 
been extinct’ is not correct. A complete 
list will be found in any year’s issue of the 
‘ Almanach de Gotha.’ These include the 
Spanish Royal Family and the children of 
the Pretender, the late Don Carlos; the 
ex-Royal Family of Naples, and the surviv- 
ing members of the family of the last Duke 
of Parma. The husband of the present 


| Grand Duchess of Luxemburg belongs to the 


Bourbon-Parma branch. The French Orleans 


| family are, of course, descendants of Louis 


extraordinarily busy (but when was he not?) | 


over the occupation of Java. 
nearly five years subsequently there. 
K. A. G. Stuart, 
Kedah, Malay States, 


ESCENDANTS OF LOUIS XIV (cliii. 
45).—It would be an extensive work to 
give a full list to H. F. of all the descen- 
dants of Louis XIV now living: they are 
very numerous. 

By his legitimate grandson Philip V, 
King of Spain, who renounced all rights 
to the French crown, Louis XIV is the 
ancestor of the present King of Spain and 
of the Parma branch of the Spanish 
Bourbons. Also by the marriages of the 
daughters of the Spanish Bourbons he is 
ancestor of the Houses of Hapsburg- 


Lorraine, Saxony, Savoy, Bavaria, Portugal, 


But he spent | 


XIII and his youngest son. Particulars of 


| descendants of Louis XIV’s natural children 


are only to be found by reading French 
Memoirs of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. There is no complete work on the 
subject. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, 


|‘ PVINDOWS OF THE SOUL”? (cliii. 10, 


68).—Shakespeare’s line 


Her two blue windows faintly she upheaveth. 
—V. & A.’, 1. 482. 


is too pretty to leave uncited: but as the 
soul there is not precisely mentioned, more 


relevant is Mrs. Browning’s stanza 


And Goethe, with that reaching eye. 
his soul looked out from, far and _ high, 
and fell from inner entity. 
“A Vision of Poets,’ 382-4. 
Upon this latter anyone desirous of 
amusement should refer to E. A. Poe's 


critique on. ‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett Barrett” 


(J. H. Ingram’s edition of Poe’s works, vol. 
iv. p. 72: publ. Black, Edinburgh, 7 


d’Orléans, | 


also by | 


illegitimate daughter by 
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YORESHIEE CLERICS temp. HENRY | the Morning Post one day this year between 
III (cliii. 24).—Roll 1045, m. 55, | the 16 and 21 of May. 


“Ralph dictus persona of Birstall’’ is | K. H. H. 
erroneous. The only parson there at this| There is a convenient list of references to 
time was Richard. | the authorities on the subject of Franklin 


| Nights in an editorial note in Devon and 
i See | Cornwall N. & Q. vol. xii. pp. 112-3, 

RANKLIN NIGHTS (clii. 461).—I | 1922-3. 

had the pleasure of taking a hand in the | M. 
production of the ‘Calendar of Somerset | [See also 11 8. iv. 9, 55; 12 S. viii. 411, 476, 
Customs, Superstitions, &.,’ and wrote an | = ae query at i. 7 of — ——_ 

. rou a iong reply (a e secon Tom MR. 
article on St. Dunstan. I there stated that wine Naomothos chews the “ knights days” 
St. Dunstan's day (May 19) is usually | o¢ Provence (suggesting that the idea of such 
associated with a cold easterly blast. The | days came to us thence, and that “ Franklin ” 
story is that St. Dunstan, who was a great | was substituted for ‘“ Knight” to avoid am- 
brewer, sold himself to the Devil on condi- | iauity in conjunction with “day ”) and about 
: ? , | saints who have to do with weather. ] 
tion that the enemy of mankind should | 
blight the apple trees, and thus stop the GRETNA GREEN WEDDINGS (clii. 361, 
production of cider, the rival beverage. Of s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—The belief in the 
course the assertion that Dunstan was a_ legality of the Gretna Green wedding still 
brewer has been denied. In Devonshire | appears to linger in the minds of some 
the 18th, 19th and 20th May are known | young people. In the Daily Journal and 
as ‘Franklin Days”? (or nights). When, North Star (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), May 
firsts 1 heard this I made some enquiries, 20th, there appeared this item of news :— 
and gleaned the information that a certain; ‘‘ A romantic incident occurred yesterday 
brewer of Bristol, being much disturbed by at Gretna Green when a young couple 
cider making, puzzled his brains to find a arrived at the old Blacksmith’s Shop to 
way to stop it. At last he decided that if | be united in marriage. They arrived by 
the apple crop might be blighted, it would | motor from Edinburgh where they are study- 
be better for the brewers of beer! So he | ing as medical students. 
appealed to the Evil One, who promised On interviewing the priest he told them 
that if this brewer would sell his soul to | he had just received a wire from Edinburgh 
him he would spoil the apple crop by send- | forbidding the marriage. The telegram was 
ing three or more frosts from the 18th to | from an uncle, who said that he was a 
the 23rd May in each year, and the bargain | relative of the young lady, whose parents 
was made. Evidently this Devonshire ver- | are now in Australia In the face of this 
sion is associated with the Dunstan legend. message the priest did not feel at liberty to 
There is no doubt that, generally, a few perform the rite. While they were discuss- 
frosty nights trouble us about this period | ing the situation the irate uncle appeared 
of the month of May. Perhaps a reader | on the scene and expressed strong objections 
will tell us why. Some attribute the cold | to the marriage taking place. He said the 
winds and frost about the middle of May | couple had more than once attempted to get 
to the melting of the Arctic ice and the Gulf | married and failed. The hapless lovers soon 
Stream being considerably cooled in | after left the scene considerably crestfallen.”’ 
consequence. H. Askew. 

W. G. Wittts Watson. | Spennymoor. 

There is an old Devonshire legend con- UMBERLAND ANCESTORS OF DRY- 
cerning Frankenmas of St. Franken’s Day DEN (cli. ge ogg Parish 
(19-21 May), at which times there often | comprises at present, believe, two town- 
Mins duel eke ed, in kitees tes Eee ships—Kirkoswald and Staffield. Hamlets 

; ee eee eee - | included in the parish are Scarramanwick, 
_A brewer of Exeter named Franken found | Scales, Little Croglin, and Haresceugh. 
cider so serious a rival to beer that he sold The parish registers of Kirkoswald com- 
his soul to the devil on condition that the | mence in 1578 and up to 1860 the vicar 
latter should send three frosty nights in | resided at the Nunnery near Staffield. 
May each year to nip the apple blossom. H. Asxew. 

The above is the substance of a note in Spennymoor. 
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HORNCHURCH : ST. BERNARD OF 
MENTHON (clii. 334, 375).—J. Charles 
Cox’s ‘ Essex’ (Little Guide) provides an 
explanation which differs from that given 
by Charles T. Perfect as quoted by Mr. 
Walter E. Gawthorpe. 

After saying that the Hospital (some- 
times called the priory) of Hornchurch was 
the only English dependency of the famous 
hospice of St. Bernard of Savoy, Mr. Cox 
proceeds to tell us that it has been recently 
suggested, with much probability, that the 
envoys sent by Henry II to the Emperor 
Frederick in the winter of 1158—1159 crossed 
the Alps by the pass of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, and that the founding and endowing 
of this Hornchurch hospital was the result 
of their entertainment amid the snows. 

It was not Henry II, if this be correct, 
who crossed the Alps, but his ambassadors. 

H. Askew. 
(ATER FAMILY (clii.. 387).—Assuming 
that Cater and Cator are variations of 
the same surname the following which has 
been gleaned from Vol. VII. ‘The History 
of Northumberland’ (Elingham, Felton and 
Brinkburn) may be of use: 

‘‘ Martha Alder daughter of Gilbert Alder 
of London, merchant a grandson of William 
Alder of Low Framlington, married in 1823 
Peter Cator of Beckenham, Kent. Their 
daughter Diana joined with her cousin 
Sarah Elizabeth wife of the Rev. J. M. R. 
Rawlings in selling the lands in Low 
Framlington to William Robinson of Gant- 
lees, in 1858.” 

H. Askew. 
(URFEW STILL RINGING (clii. 206, 

’ 248, 266, 286, 303, 413).—The curfew 
is not now rung at Newark(-on-Trent), but 
every night for two months before Christmas 
the ‘ Gopher’ bell is. A man of that name 
lost his way and was guided home 
by the bells through a fog. He left money 
for the perpetuation of his gratitude. 

Tf Harlaxton (about 2 m. S.W. of 
Grantham) preserves the same tradition, the 
duplication of it, in so limited an area, is 
curious and interesting. 

S. 

IHURCHES: DOUBLE DEDICATIONS 

(cl. 171, 229; cli. 87).—Although not a 
monastic parochial church, Dr. Henshaw 
(Bishop of Salford) consecrated a handsome 
new church in  Chorlton-cum-Hardy and 


dedicated it to Our Lady and St. John on | 


11 June. 
J. B. McGovern. 


Avaust 6, 1927, 


RMEROD: ARMS FOR IDENTIFICA. 
TION (clii. 315, 356).—Speéculation is un- 
wise, but a careful study of the Venables 
pedigree should answer the question. The 
same arms may be found borne by numbers 
of families of different names and ave of 
no use without confirmatory evidence. 
HERatp. 
(jUCKOO’s TUNE (clii. 461).—-The female 
cuckoo has no ‘tune’ properly 0 
called. The sound she makes has been 
variously described as an ‘‘ encouraging 
chuckle,’ ‘“‘a gurgle,’? ‘‘a burble.’’ All 
earlier writers thought that it was the 
female, and not the male, that sang. 
HARMATOPEGOs., 


LLEGITIMATE ROYALTIES,  1760- 
1800 (clii. 119, 159, 195, 285).—Apropos 
of this enquiry, may [ on behalf of 
a continental friend, ask in particular for 
‘‘a list of the natural children of King 
George IV, and, if possible, the names of 
their mothers and of their husbands or 
Wives.’’ 
R. Binenam Apams. 


NURNAMES DERIVED FROM DIVI- 

SIONS OF TIME (clii. 280, 319, 367, 
393, 431).—In ‘Surnames’ by Ernest 
Weekley, reprinted in February of this year, 
on pp. 235-236 are mentioned Henry Mid- 
night, recorded in the Patent Rolls, nick- 
named perhaps, for his gloomy temperament, 
and the contrasting fourteenth-century nick- 
name Midday. From ‘N. & Q.’ of 30 Aug, 
1875 is quoted, “ In Sunderland live, in the 
same house, Mr. Doubleday and Miss Half- 
knight.’’ Ranulf Dybleday appears in the 
Fine Rolls. Halfnight is generally without 
the k. y 

Paut McPuarty. 


RMY AND NAVY PENSIONERS’ 
SLANG (clii. 370).—Fifteen years ago 
a cousin of mine in the United States navy 
mentioned in a letter that he was writing 
to me on his “ ditty-box.”” I was a child 
and supposed that this box was of course 
named from the fact that sailors were in 
the habit of inditing their ditties upon it— 
the rhymed missives to their loves they con- 
sumed their leisure in composing. When 
I enquired the let me believe that my guess 
was correct. 
Might not ‘‘shindarry’’ come from 
shindy,’’ a brawl, row or racket? 
Pavt McPuHartin. 


ce 


Winnetka, Illinois. 
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The Library. 


Essays in Philosophy. By James Ward. 

(Cambridge University Press. 16s.). 

\HE late “eighties of last century, at 
T Cambridge, saw the Mental and Mora. 
Sciences at a moment of striking development, 
with Sidgwick carrying dialectical subtlety to 
“the nth,’ Ward laying securely the found.- 
tions of the English School of Psychology, and 
Stout wielding an intenser influence than was 
perhaps suspected at the time, on the handful 
of men and women whose bent was towards 
mental and moral philosophy. j 

Of the twelve Essays, six deal with the 
method, progress, problems, and present trend 
of philosophy. ‘Two discuss Kant and Einstein, 
and two more are alloted to * Mechanism and 
Morals,’ and ‘ Heredity and Memory. the 
remaining two, the first, and the last, both 
treating of ‘ baith,’ show, as Professors Sorley 
and Stout remark, ‘‘the continuity of the 
author’s thought.” ; ; 
“iPhough Ward’s greatest contribution may 
have been, as some certainly thought, made in 
psychology, yet his wide survey of philosophy, 
together with his accurate knowledge of some 
of the physical sciences, gave him the peculiar 
power not won by narrower, if deeper, special- 
isation. His resolute checking of theory by 
actual fact, so conspicuous in all his psycho- 
logical work, gave to his metaphysics a firm 
and most welcome “ bottom,” in Locke’s sense. 
He went further, he declared that philosophy 
is the ultimate basis of knowledge, including 
that of the positive sciences :— ; 

“Listening to contemporary detractors of 
philosophy, one might suppose that the sciences 
had accomplished their own emancipation, 
while philosophy alone remains befooled by 
empty but imposing conceits. The truth is 
rather that all the emancipation the sciences 
can claim was wrought for them by philosophy ; 
wrought not by those who were the representa- 
tives of the modern savant, but by men who 
in those days would be stigmatized as genuine 
metaphysicians.’ ”’ ay 

His thesis that the claim of the humanities 
is not only equal to but greater than that of 
the positive sciences, he proceeds, in his Essay 
on the Progress of Philosophy, to substantiate 
with historical data, and to illumine with his 
grave, sly wit: -—- “Who can say _ what 
philosophical truth is to be set off as equal 
in importance with the law of gravity, or 
how many scientific theories can outweigh 
Kant’s formulation or solution of the question, 


How are synthetic propositions a priori in- | 


telligible? In these days of universal examina- 
tions, no doubt still stranger comparisons are 
made, when, e.g. A, who writes a sonnet, is 
adjudged equally deserving of a fellowship 
with B, who has ascertained all the primes 
between 19,000,000 and 20,000,000 or with C, who 
has discovered that in the tadpole’s economy 
there ix a special class of cells for the absorp- 
tion of the tail as soon as that juvenile append- 
age is done with?” 
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| the exacting standard set by Rostovtzeff and 
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Again, his plea that all knowledge 1s finally 
a venture of taith springs from this same habit 
of looking all facts and theories straight in 
the tace:—-‘ No doubt with perfect knowledge 
all this would be otherwise, but the point is 
that with such knowledge as ours the maxim 
holds: nothing venture, nothing have. We 
trust and try first and understand after, till 
at length we are almost at one with Anselm’s 
Credo ut intelligam.” 

Allied to Ward’s appreciation of ‘ factual- 
ness ” was his accuracy in the use of words :— 
“To talk of conscious automata, as Huxley 
does, is sheer nonsense,’ he writes bluntly in 
his essay on Faith. Yet how much of this 
“nonsense ’’ passes current as genuine truth, 
as, e.g, When Marcel Hébert, unable to believe 
in a personal God, fell back on some énergie 
spirituelle, a phrase which, apart from some 
sort of personality, has no sense. The view, 
whose core is expressed in Ward’s declaration 
that “ intellect is neither the only nor the highest 
of human ‘ faculties’ ” adumbrated in his early 
essay, read in 1879 to the Cambridge “Apostles,” 
and worked out in his last one, read in 1924 to 
the Cambridge Theological Society, was the 
proper antidote to the somewhat desiccated 
rationalism which Sidgwick expounded with his 
most brilliant relentlessness. The idea, how- 
ever, in the intervening years was slumbering, 
slowly working itself out in Ward’s mind, and 
so was not plainly apparent to his little 
band of students. A short notice cannot deal 
adequately with the harvest, long in garnering, 
of a great mind’s meditations on ultimate 
issues. But enough has perhaps been said to 
indicate how pertinent is Ward’s thought to 
present-day wants. 

His younger daughter has prefixed a Memoir, 
sketching ably Ward’s intellectual and spiritual 
growth in youth and early manhood. Yet ex- 
cellent as this account is, something further 
remains to be told. We are all variously sided 
creatures; a teacher like Ward is one man in 
his own circle, another in his classroom at 
Trinity, and yet another in friendly converse 
with some congenial student. A short sketch of 
him in the latter aspects by one of those to 
whom he taught more than they can ever tell, 
would have helped to complete the picture. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, First Volume 
of Plates. Prefaced by C . Seltman. 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 5s. net.). 


We have waited long for the first volume of 
Plates, but it was worth waiting for. It 
contains illustrations to the first four volumes 
of the History and consists of half-tone plates 
with brief explanatory letter press opposite to 
each. It is therefore in a sense self-contained 
apart from the volume to which it is com- 
iuneniney. and it makes a delightful and 
inexpensive picture-book. It rightly contains 


| many old favourites, but it has also some things 


of astonishing beauty which are less well- 
known; for instance, the lovely Minoan marble 
statuette which forms the frontispiece. That 
throughout the reproduction quite comes up to 
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the Oxford Press could not perhaps be claimed. | 
‘he comparison, for instance, of the reproduc- | 
tion of the Stele of Naram-Sin with that - 
Rostovtzeti, ‘ History of the Ancient W orld,’ 

Plate iii is all in favour of Oxford. Some of 
the Egyptian illustrations are from strangely 
inferior photographs; surely there exist better 
photographs than Dr. Hall’s snapshot of the 
famous Gate-tower of Medinet Habu. The top 
margin of the Plate facing p. 126 is badly 
arr anged ; the upper picture ‘should be set lower 
and the lower should be set straight with it. 
Some of the smaller objects, seal stones, for 


example, are reproduced upon too small a se ale, | 


a serious matter where the half-tone process, 
which does not allow of the use of the magnify- 
ing glass, is the medium employed. But it is 
much easier to criticise the result than to 
carry out the laborious and difficult task of 
preparing a volume of this kind. 

English 
in 
IT, 


gg. 


Calendar of State Papers relating to 
Affairs, Preserved principally at Rome, 
the Vatican Archives and Library. Vol. 
Elizabeth, 1572-1578. Edited by J. M. RB 
(HLM. Stationery Office. £1 19s.). 

TPA ’seventies of the sixteenth century were 

i comparatively uneventful for England, and 

the chief English interest of this volume con- 

cerns foreign relations. Mr. Rigg’s Preface traces 
the course of European affairs point by point, 
from the massacre of St. Bartholomew 

John’s last letter to Doria written, a fortnight 

before his death, from the Camp near Namur. 

or the careers of Stucley and Fitzgerald here 
is much that will be found useful, especially 
under the guidance of Mr. Rigg’s admirable 
summary concerning them. The most interest- 
ing questions directly affecting England are 
that of a possible match for Elizabeth, and 
that of the fate of Mary, Queen of Scots. We 
may trace in these pages the cooling of zeal 
for Mary’s deliverance and of the hope to use 
her cause for the cause of Catholicism; and 
may see, too, the progress and dying down of 
attempts to get possession of the person of her 
son. It was reckoned that if Rome would 
provide 10,000 or 15,000 crowns (largely for pur- 
poses of bribery) James might be abducted 
from Scotland and brought up in a Catholic 
country. However, Rome could not her 
way to bearing this expense, and the scheme 
was therefore abandoned. The Vatican 

Archives contain a copy of a declaration made 

by Bothwell, who then believed himself to be 

at the point of death, exonerating Mary from 
any share in Darnley’s murder, and confessing 
that he had laboured to gain her love by 

“enchantments.” Mr. Rigg is inclined to 

think that a declaration substantially identical 

may actually have been made, and not with- 
drawn by Bothwell upon his recovery. Mary 
had heard of some such thing, and had made 
enquiries about it. There are no documents 
here of any particular literary merit, or pic- 
turesqueness, but, the reader for whom the 
sixteenth century is the century of predilection 
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directions to add 
knowledge. ? 
The July Quarterly sets out with Lord” 
about Mr. Churchill as q” 
He praises strongly the vigour 
of Mr. Churchill’s descriptions, but criticises 
both his analyses of cause and effect, and his 
judgment of military and political leaders, 
Next Mr. Sidney Dark discusses the Religion 
America, in a lively article which lays 
among other things, upon the deep 
going unlikeness between that country and 
Eng land. We greatly enjoyed Mr, J. J. Bell’s 
The Great Ones of the Sea,’ constructed round 
a handtul of books on whaling, of which two: 
‘Pursuing the Whale’ by John A. Cook, and 
‘ Froiu the Deep of the Sea’ (the diary of a 
surgeon of a whaleship) are _ particularly 
attractive. In ‘ Machiavelli and the Present 
Time,’ Prof, Harold J. Laski urges the impor 
tance of rejecting thar “ gospel of death” 
which Machiavelli preached, and which is bei 
presented to the world anew to-day. J 
Carleton W. Stanley’s account of Greek sciences 
seeks to correct the too low and limited views 
commonly held about the achievements of 
Greeks here, accusing these views even of being 
fantastic. This is one of the most striking 
articles in the number. The ‘ Personality of 
iidmund Spenser’ by Mr, C. E. Lawrence \ 
very sympathetic but discriminating study 
Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor’s ‘'Che Thames’ 
(which avers that the ‘Thames has never yet 
had full justice done to its charm and mys- 
tery); and Mr. Willson Disher’s ‘ The Circus 
Dickens knew ‘a deligntful sketch full of 
detail which has its centre in Ducrow) will 
assuredly find appreciative readers. A little 
beyond our scope—but yet we must mention it 
—is Prof. J. Arthur Thomson’s important and 
absorbing discussion of Animal Behaviour. 
Sir John Marriott contributes in memoriam 
an appreciation of George Canning, the cen- 
tenary of whose death falls on Aug, 8. The 
two remaining papers ig ‘School Mathe 
maties: Plea,’ by Mr. H. P, Mayo, who 
desires restriction in hey ‘amount of mathe 
matics taught in schools; and Signor Luigi 
Villari’s paper on the Problem ot Disarma- 
ment. ‘This number of the Quarterly is 
among the best of recent years. 


| stress, 
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Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Mr. F. TavaRe.—Communication on Por- 
traits of Voltaire forwarded to Mr. ALFRED 
Ham, Chicago. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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